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TEACfflNG  OF  ACCOUNTING. 

By  JOHN  B.  GEIJSBEEK, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  Denver,  Colorado. 

How  to  teach  accounting  as  a  part  of  the  college  course  in  commerce  is  the  subject 
assigned,  and  it  will  be  considered  under  the  following  subdivisions: 

1.  What  kind  of  accounting  is  meant. 

2.  The  education  of  a  person  desiring  to  become  an  accountant. 

3.  The  necessity  for  such  an  education. 

4.  It  should  be  a  college  education. 

5.  The  method  of  teaching  the  subject. 

6.  The  qualifications  of  the  student. 

7.  The  post-graduate  course  seems  better. 

8.  The  research  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants. 

9.  The  universities  now  having  such  courses. 

10.  The  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  course. 

WHAT    KIND    OP  ACCOUNTINa   IS   MEANT. 

Contemplating  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  l^een  asked  to  present  a  paper  (the 
reading  of  which  shall  consume  no  more  than  10  minutes)  as  a  Unk  in  the  educational 
program  of  this  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  it  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  what  kind  of  "accounting"  the  assignor  of  the  subject  had  in  mind. 
It  IS,  of  course,  to  cover  the  work  of  an  accountant.  However,  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  meamng  of  the  word  ''accountant "  is  not  that  of  the  expert  usually  termed 
a  pubUc,  cerUfied  pubUc,  or  chartered  accountant.  The  pubUc  in  general  designates 
an  accountant  as  any  one  having  to  do  with  financial  book  account  transactions.    The 
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expert  accountant ,  however,  terau?  siich  a  man,  a  bookkeeper  or  entry  rt«rk.    (Con- 
sidering further  that  the  number  of  expert  or  public  accountants  operating  iti  the 
South  and  Central  American  Republics  i8  very  limited,  and  as  I  interpret  the  purpose 
of  this  congress  to  be  for  the  exchange  of  information  beneficial  to  thase  countries,  I 
have  assumed  that  the  assignor  of  the  subject  meant  that  the  work  in  question  should 
not  include  the  work  of  a  public  accountant  or  of  that  portion  of  the  contingent  of 
bookkeepers  which  is  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a  so-called  entry  clerk,  but  should 
cover  such  work  as  aids  materially  in  the  management  of  mercantile  pursuits  through 
the  furnishing  of  financial  statements  and  statistics  obtained  from  data  after  the  entry 
clerk  has  completed  his  work  and  fmished  the  trial  balance. 

THE   QUESTION   BEFORE   US  THEN   IS  THE   EDUCATION   OF  SUCH   A    PERSON. 

In  order  that  such  a  person  may  intelligently  compose  the  data  and  statistics  men- 
tioned in  a  relevant  manner  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  management,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that"  such  a  person  must  be  conversant  with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the 
management  he  is  to  serve.  I  do  not  say  that  the  training  should  go  to  the  full  extent 
oi  that  needed  for  the  equipping  of  a  manager,  as  that  includes  executive  and  other 
adaptabilities  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  required  for  the  tabulation  of  financial 
data  and  operating  statistics;  but  it  would  be  ideal,  or  at  least  preferable,  to  have  the 
young  mind  trained  along  lines  parallel  with  the  highest,  most  modern,  and  l>est 
thoughts  and  acts  of  those  of  the  managements  which  the  accountant  will  be  called 
upon  to  assist.  If  the  management  is  of  the  best,  the  training  will  harmonize  with  it. 
If  the  management  is  not  of  the  best,  the  training  will  recognize  the  management's 
short-comings  and  while  able  and  willing  to  reduce  the  application  of  its  knowledge 
to  the  lower  standard,  it  will  continually  endeavor  to  improve  that  standard. 

Assuming,  then,  the  necessity  for  a  training,  we  see  at  once  that  it  should  be  one 
that  must  cope  with  the  slow  but  effective  school  of  experience  of  the  most  successful 
business  men.  It  also  must  be  accomplished  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  and  along 
altogether  different  routes  than  that  furnished  by  the  school  of  experience. 

AS  TO  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SUCH  EDUCATION  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  \RGUMENT. 

The  public  schools  do  not  furnish  such  education  and  not  even  the  elementary  foun* 
dation  for  the  same.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  upward  of  500,000  commercial  students 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school  attendance  taking  commercial  courses  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  courses,  however,  are  but  special  and  elective 
courses  in  which  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  teach  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  business 
procedure,  but  they  are  taught  very  faultily  and  by  persons  disqualified  from  business 
tim)ugh  utter  inexperience  in  that  line.  Such  commercial  subjects  could  not  be  said 
to  embrace  more  than  good  courses  in  typewriting  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  the 
very  subjects  in  which  the  man  whose  education  we  are  here  considering  is  least  inter- 
ested. Before  public  school  educational  gatherings  I  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
high  school  curricula  be  reversed;  that  compulsory  studies  should  be  made  elective 
and  the  electives  be  made  compulsory,  because  statistics  show  that  only  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  children  who  enter  the  public  school  ultimately  reach  the  university 
through  the  high  school  proper.  A  large  portion  of  the  remainder  leave  the  public 
school  at  various  ages  and  times  to  engs^e  in  business  pursuits  as  sales  or  office  clerks  or 
as  helpers  in  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  domestic  enterprises.  Yet  the  entire 
high  school  curricula  of  compulsive  studies  is  arranged  so  as  to  enable  a  few  students  to 
qualify  at  universities  without  entrance  examination.  This  curricula  of  compulsive 
studies  has  nothing  whatever  for  the  proper  or  even  partial  equipment  of  those  who 
have  to  go  out  and  face  the  cold  world  with  only  a  partial  education.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  should  be  that  the  young  or  future  accountant  has  received  in  the  high  school 
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expert  accountant,  however,  terais  such  a  man.  a  bookkeeper  or  entry  rWk.     Con- 

siderinn;  further  that  the  number  of  expert  or  public  accountants  operating  m  the 

8onth  and  Central  Anwrican  Republics  is  very  limited,  and  as  I  interpret  the  purpose 

of  this  congress  to  l>e  for  the  exchange  of  information  beneficial  to  those  countries,  I 

have  assumed  that  the  assignor  of  the  subject  meant  that  the  work  in  question  should 

not  include  the  work  of  a  public  accountant  or  of  that  portion  of  the  contingent  of 

bookkeepers  which  is  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a  so-called  entry  clerk,  but  should 

cover  such  work  as  aids  materially  in  the  management  of  mercantile  pursuits  through 

the  furnishing  of  financial  statements  and  statistics  obtained  from  data  after  the  entry 

clerk  has  completed  his  work  and  finished  the  trial  balance. 

THE    QFESTIOX    BEFORE    US   THEN   IS   THE    EDUCATION    OF   SITH   A    PERSON. 

In  order  that  such  a  person  may  intelligently  compose  the  data  and  statistics  men- 
tioned in  a  relevant  manner  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  the  management,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that"  such  a  person  must  be  conversant  with  the  thoughts  and  acta  of  the 
management  he  is  to  serve.  I  do  not  say  that  the  training  should  go  to  the  full  extent 
oi  that  needed  for  the  equipping  of  a  manager,  as  that  includes  executive  and  other 
adaptabilities  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  required  for  the  tabulation  of  financial 
data  and  operating  statistics;  but  it  would  be  ideal,  or  at  least  preferable,  to  have  the 
young  mind  trained  along  lines  parallel  with  the  highest,  most  modem,  and  l)est 
thoughts  and  acts  of  those  of  the  managements  which  the  accountant  will  be  called 
upon  to  assist.  If  the  management  is  of  the  best,  the  training  will  harmonize  with  it. 
If  the  management  is  not  of  the  best,  the  training  will  recognize  the  management's 
short-comings  and  while  able  and  willing  to  reduce  the  application  of  its  knowledge 
to  the  lower  standard,  it  will  continually  endeavor  to  improve  that  standard. 

Assuming,  then,  the  necessity  for  a  training,  we  see  at  once  that  it  should  be  one 
that  must  cope  with  the  slow  but  effective  school  of  experience  of  the  most  successful 
business  men.  It  also  must  be  accomplished  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  and  along 
altogether  different  routes  than  that  furnished  by  the  school  of  experience. 

AS  TO  THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SUCH  EDUCATION  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  \JlOUMENT. 

The  public  schools  do  not  furnish  such  education  and  not  even  the  elementary  foun- 
dation for  the  same.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  upward  of  500,000  commercial  students 
or  about  40  per  cent  of  the  high  school  attendance  taking  commercial  courses  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  courses,  however,  are  but  special  and  elective 
courses  in  which  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  teach  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  business 
procedure,  but  they  are  taught  very  faultily  and  by  persons  disqualified  from  business 
l^ough  utter  inexperience  in  that  line.  Such  commercial  subjects  could  not  be  said 
to  embrace  more  than  good  courses  in  typewriting  and  elementary  bookkeeping,  the 
very  subjects  in  which  the  man  whose  education  we  are  here  considering  is  least  inter- 
ested. Before  public  school  educational  gatherings  I  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the 
high  school  curricula  be  reversed;  that  compulsory  studies  should  be  made  elective 
and  the  electives  be  made  compulsory,  because  statistics  show  that  only  one-tenth  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  children  who  enter  the  public  school  ultimately  reach  the  university 
through  the  high  school  proper.  A  large  portion  of  the  remainder  leave  the  public 
school  at  various  ages  and  times  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  as  sales  or  office  clerks  or 
as  helpers  in  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  domestic  enterprises.  Yet  the  entire 
high  school  curricula  of  compulsive  studies  is  arranged  so  as  to  enable  a  few  students  to 
qualify  at  universities  without  entrance  examination.  This  curricula  of  compulsive 
studies  has  nothing  whatever  for  the  proper  or  even  partial  equipment  of  those  who 
have  to  go  out  and  face  the  cold  world  with  only  a  partial  education.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  should  be  that  the  young  or  future  accountant  has  received  in  the  high  school 
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no  foundation  whatever  which  will  aid  him  in  the  slighest  in  the  pursuit  of  his  com- 
mercial duties. 

The  twentieth  century  is  undoubtedly  an  age  of  commerce,  and  with  the  close  of  the 
present  war  for  commercial  supremacy,  with  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  trade  and 
center  of  money,  credit  and  commerce  to  America,  there  is  no  argument  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  commercial  training.  History  is  repeating  itself  and  the  Americas  are  in  line 
for  commercial  promotion.  But  even  under  normal  conditions  commerce  is  ever  the 
life  of  a  nation  and  it  should  prepare  posterity  to  retain  its  hold  on  whatever  it  now 
possesses  in  the  way  of  commerce.  However,  modern  commerce  can  not  be  successful 
without  modern  accounting. 

IT   SHOULD   BE  A   COLLEGE    EDUCATION. 

• 

As  the  accountant  must  be  able  to  cope,  or  at  least  to  understand  or  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  mature  mind  of  the  management  of  the  enterprise  he 
i  8  destined  to  serve,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  more  mature  the  mind  of  the  student  of 
accounting  is,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  As  the  accountant  has  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  experience  of  those  he  wishes  to  serve,  he  should  have  advanced  enough  above  the 
high  school  age  to  understand  the  older  contingent  which  usually  manages  the  affairs 
of  commerce  and  industry.  If  these  two  premises  are  admitted  as  correct,  than  the 
college  and  university  are  the  only  places  where  such  an  education  should  be  given,  as 
no  other  institution  can  properly  provide  an  adequate  education  for  men  of  mature  age. 

AS  TO  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHIXG. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  student,  to  be  successful,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  management's  thought  (which  has  obtained  its  status  through  the  school  of 
experience),  it  follows  that  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible  the  method  of  teaching  must 
be  as  nearly  identical  to  the  actual  operations  and  as  practical  as  the  student  will  later 
find  them  in  business.  Here  is  where  the  greatest  difficulty  in  commercial  courses  is 
encountered.  If  we  teach  the  subjects  taught  in  manual  training  high  schools,  we  can 
have  the  student  do  the  very  tiling  he  will  be  required  to  do  when  he  becomes  a  man. 
The  same  appUes  to  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  bookkeeping,  typewriting  and 

stenography.  .      ,     ,  .    .  i  j-  • 

Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  the  teaching  of  professional  subjects,  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  law  and  accounting.  However,  through  long  experience  in  teaching,  a 
system  has  been  developed  by  which  students  of  medicine  and  dentistry  can  enjoy 
actual  practice  of  their  contemplated  profession  during  school  hours  in  free  hospitals 
and  free  dental  dispensaries.  Time  has  shown  a  way  for  these  professions  and  pubhc 
opinion  has  approved  it,  although  there  are  still  numerous  individuals  who  would  not 
fiubject  themselves  to  the  practice  of  these  inexperienced  students. 

More  recently  the  law  students,  through  free  legal  dispensaries,  are  enabled  to  prac- 
tice during  their  course  in  the  university  on  cases  entrusted  to  them  by  poor  people 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  practitioner  connoted  with  the  university. 
This  has  proven  so  successful  that  quite  important  cases  are  off  and  on  thus  handled  by 

students.  .  ,  ^  i  u  * 

The  subjects  of  accounting  and  commerce  have  not  yet  been  taught  long  enough  to 
have  found  a  method  of  imparting  in  a  practical  way  the  knowledge  required  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  take  places  higher  up  in  their  vocation.  This  seems 
strange,  however,  as  there  appear  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way,  for 
there  are  numerous  charitable  institutions  and  countless  small  business  concerns  upon 
which  students  can  practice,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  leaders,  without 
doing  damage  to  the  business  practiced  upon  in  case  the  student  would  not  be  capable 
of  properly  handUng  the  subject  matter.    Neither  will  such  work  interfere  with  that 
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of  the  public  accountant  (who  may  raise  objections  to  this  method),  as  it  is  e?<timated 
that  but  one-tenth  of  all  business  enterprises  avail  themselves  of  such  services  at  the 
present  time. 

The  obstacles  that  are  claimed  to  be  encountered  should  be  attributed,  not  so  niiirh 
to  the  subject  matter,  as  to  the  leaders  of  the  students  or.  in  other  words,  to  the  faruL 
ties  of  the  various  schools  conducting  such  courses.  Most  of  the  university  schof»ls 
of  commerce  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  economic  departnient.s  of 
the  universities  and  as  such  are  controlled  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  them )  by 
the  trustees  and  faculties  of  the  universities  who  have,  and  always  have  had,  charge 
of  institutions  aiming  at  cultural  education .  These  authori ties  would  appear  to  V>e  to* > 
narrow  (commercially  considered)  to  permit  the  commercialization  of  their  "liberal 
*rt8  "  and  thus  not  willijgig  to  inculcate  into  their  views  or  acts  any  practical  (Commercial 
'ideas.  Neither  can  they  see  any  mental  discipline  in  non theoretical  studies.  They 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  recognize  the  high  salaries  practical  professional  men.  such 
as  attorneys  and  certified  public  accountants,  office,  business,  and  factory  managers, 
receive  in  the  business  world  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  inability,  they  refuse  to  allow 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  teaching  of  commercial  subjects  to  warrant  capable 
men  devoting  their  time  in  their  institutions.  These  technically  trained  college  pro- 
fessors and  trustees  are  so  narrow  on  this  subject  that  they  have  even  refused  to  put 
a  man  in  the  proper  place  on  their  faculties  simply  because  he  did  not  have  the  re- 
quired handles  in  the  form  of  high-sounding  college  degrees. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that,  instead  of  aiming  to  teach  in  the.se  institutions  a.s 
much  of  the  practical  as  possible,  the  professors  keep  as  far  away  from  teaching  the 
practical  as  they  can,  for  pure  self-protection.  There  are,  however,  a  few  very  notable 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

It  must  be  considered  that  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  number  of 
practical  and  experienced  men  who  can  teach  is  very  limited.    On  the  other  hand, 
experience  has  proven  that  these  practical  men,  if  left  alone,  will  learn  how  to  teach 
properly  far  quicker  than  the  majority  of  college  professors  did  when  they  began  to 
teach. 

As  ^teaching  is  the  guiding  of  the  student  in  his  studies,  so  the  value  of  teaching  ac- 
counting by  a  method  as  nearly  identical  to  the  actual  operations,  and  as  practical  as 
the  student  will  later  find  them  in  business,  can  be  best  illustrated  by  analyzing  the 
methods  of  studying. 

We  probably  recognize  very  readily  two  modes  of  studying — the  one  conscious, 
the  other  subconscious.  Conscious  studying  is  sometimes  called  ' '  grinding ''  or '  *  plug- 
ging, "  or,  in  other  words,  forcing  the  mind  by  rote  or  mere  will  power  to  absorb  some- 
ihing  in  which  it  has  no  interest.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  is  unnatural  and 
therefore  false.  This  is  the  customary  method  in  grade  and  high  schools,  as  well  as 
undergraduate  colleges.  It  is  the  method  of  digging  the  knowledge  out  by  the 
teacher  who,  so  to  speak,  tries  to  pour  it  into  the  brain  in  teaspoon  or  honieoj>athic 
doses. 

The  subconscious  method,  however,  is  the  natural,  and,  therefore,  the  most 
successful  one.  It  is  the  method  by  which  the  child  learns  to  eat,  walk,  and  play 
before  it  can  speak,  and,  later,  the  art  of  speaking  itself.  It  is  the  method  of  develop- 
ing a  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  his  subject.  It  is,  as  one  educator 
has  aptly  put  it,  "the  subconscious  observation  by  one's  subconscious  mind. "  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  really  and  eternally  exists  in  this  work — the  motive  power  of 
the  universe,  the  course  of  all  effect — namely,  thinking.  It  is  the  developing  and 
applying  in  a  methodical  way  of  the  mental  impressions  received,  with  the  object  in 
view  of  imitating  them  at  some  future  and  opportune  time  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  ultimate  self-preservation.  This  development  (which  is  that  of  natural  instinct) 
evidently  proceeds  along  three  distinct  routes  apparently  furnished  by  our  senses. 
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First  we  sec  it.  the  picture  is  formed,  then  we  read  or  hear  about  it  by  rollnteral 
reading  or  conversations  and  lectures,  and  lastly  we  apply  it  by  experiment iji^  with 
it  and  imitating  it.  Without  seeing,  it  is  difficult  for  many  to  imitate;  hence  to 
learn  most  we  must  see  much,  and  to  imitate  for  practical  use  we  must  sop  practical 


things. 


THE    QUALIFICATION    OF  THE    STUDENT. 


This,  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  commercial  courses,  has  also  something  to  do 
with  the  difficulties  of  teaching  accounting  in  a  practical  way.  The  student  should 
first  have  a  fundamental  and  theoretical  training  so  extensive  and  so  thorough  that 
he  will  comprehend  the  meaning  of  technical  terms,  and  has  at  least  learned  so  much 
about  accounting,  theory,  and  terminology  that  he  can  readily  understand  the  various 
arguments  or  disagreements  existing  among  accountants  when  a  certain  term  is  used 
or  a  certain  condition  arises.  He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  in  a  theoretical  man- 
ner with  the  results  which  will  follow  in  case  he  adopts  either  the  one  or  the  other 
definition  or  mode  of  procedure  upon  which  no  uniformity  now  exists  among  account- 
ants and  business  men. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  as  with  the  medical  student.  We  would  not  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  perform  a  certain  operation  on  the  body  of  a  person  unlass  he  was 
sufficiently  familiar  with  anatomy  and  its  terminology  to  understand  the  technical 
admonitions  of  the  instructor  or  to  know  what  he  might  expect  after  having  performed 
certain  acts  on  the  patient. 

Very  much  the  same  applies  to  the  law  student,  who  should  know  what  the  result 
may  be  of  the  introduction  of  a  certain  class  of  evidence  or  the  filing  of  a  certain  plea 
before  he  could  advise  his  client  to  file  a  certain  plea  or  to  obtain  certain  evidence. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  reiterated  that  we  are  not  considering  the  subject 
of  teaching  bookkeeping  but  the  subject  of  that  portion  of  accounting  which  has  for 
its  elementary  foundation  the  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  which  is,  primarily, 
the  preparation  of  such  data,  statements,  and  statistics  from  the  books,  after  they  have 
been  completed,  to  become  guides  to  the  thoughts,  acts,  and  conduct  of  the  manage- 
ment. Having  this  premise  in  view,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  student  should 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  commercial  law,  commercial  history,  commercial  eco- 
nomics, commercial  geography,  and  like  subjects,  for  without  these  he  could  not 
select  between  the  relevant  and  irrevelant  daU,  neither  could  he  marshal  his  statistics 
along  the  thoughts  and  needs  of  the  management,  which  has  learned  these  subjects 

through  experience.  .,  , ,    •  ..r. 

As  such  a  person  could  make  his  knowledge  and  advice  available  m  no  other  way 
than  through  oral  or  written  reports,  he  should  have  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the 
English  and  foreign  languages  than  is  usually  attributable  to  a  high-school  graduate. 
He  should  be  master  of  the  language  he  is  to  use  because,  whether  his  reports  are 
verbal  or  written,  they  will  principally  consist  of  conclusions,  arguments,  and  advice. 
These,  to  be  effective  and  to  be  understood,  must  be  couched  in  practical  business 

language.  ,  .  ,  ^.  , 

By  the  time,  therefore,  the  student  b^ins  to  study  his  higher  accounting,  and 
especially  when  he  b^ns  to  do  it  in  a  practical  way,  he  must  be  master  of  the  several 
subjects  mentioned.  The  conclusion  would  be  that,  if  the  method  of  teaching  is  to  be 
practical  (and  we  must  obtain  the  services  of  practical  men  to  do  this  pracUcal  teach- 
ing) then  the  student  must  be  mentally  capable  to  follow  such  practical  teaching  or  he 
will  absorb  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  matter  brought  before  him.  A  further 
conclusion  may  also  be  drawn  that  such  a  practical  subject  should  not  be  taught  in 
A  practical  way  until  the  junior  or  third  year  in  standard  universities  has  been  reached. 
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A   POST-GBADUATB  COURSE    SEEMS   BETTEB. 


It  in  adapted  to  the  tearhmg  of  pmctioal  expenence.    A  bberal  =^°d  »f  ^^cm  c 
education  should  be  a  preparation  for  a  special  professional  education  an<l^h«.ld 
^t  be  a  part  of  it.    Conscientious  and  tell-tale  professional  study  can  not  be  profit- 
ably undertaken  except  the  student  has  been  made  a  th  nking  and  obsemng  man 
throu-h  his  academic  preparation.    A  business  man  while  a  student,  through  hia 
compulsory  touching  of  elbows  with  the  business  world,  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  im- 
portance of  busine^.    The  undergraduate  student  can  not  possibly  be  expected  to 
S  r  busine.  as  a  serious  thing  unUl  he  has  been  thoroughly  satumted  and  »tia  «1 
with  the  foolishness  usually  attendant  upon  the  first  three  years  in  collie.    Experi- 
Tnce  has  taught,  however,  that  post-graduate  students  come  to  these  practical  business 
courses  with  more  incentive  and  more  practical  reasons.  ,   w.    1 1,  :„„ 

rL^indergraduato  courses  the  student  has  been  taught  to  form  a  habit  of  be mg 
led  t  inrrmttion  (much  the  same  as  an  unwilling  horse  is  ledto  -"t*^. -^  '  ;« 
result  that  very  Uttle  of  the  information  is  permanently  absorbed.  A  P««t-8™<i»at« 
Xtical  couSe  in  business  and  accounting  should  reverse  the  hab.tua  method  of 
E  art  coiws  by  forcing  the  student  to  hunt  the  information  and  think  for  him- 
^«  «  onceXted  on  this  road  in  the  right  direction  his  four  y«irs  of  college  work 
^ve  a  l^t  given  him  that  trained  intelUgence  which  will  make  for  resulte  in  « 
v^^  much  shorter  time  than  the  rough  and  tedious  K»d  of  expenence  which  a 
youngster  must  tread  when  facing  the  cold  world  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  Uving 
^  AsCnTs^  abiUty  consists  chiW  in  grappUng  with  the  daily  p«.blems  m  serious- 
net  anT^th  earnest  determination,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tmimng  in  directing 
Imtv  (so Tki^g  in  young  business  men)  should  only  be  attempted  to  be  given  to 
t^le^anS  nof  to  undei^raduates.  Therefore,  a  course  in  the  kind  of  accounting 
h^e  tnsidered,  which  is  to  aid  commei^e  and  business,  to  be  successMl  shoul^be 
,„LTXate  course  At  least  this  should  be  the  conclusion  if  we  are  aiming  toward 
;SuS  eT.iaUng  to  some  extent  the  school  o,  practical  experience  through 

through  no  fault  of  theirs.    ^  '"^J"""'  ^       ,,^„  described  as  being  necea- 

such  courses  in  accounting  -^^^'^^^^''Ze7ne.cee<iin^^y  high  standard  and 
«ary  must,  to  be  succc^ful  "  «^  'J^^'^^^'  ^,^^  ^^  „,^,  ^„  enormous  influence  over 
must  be  large  mstitutions-this  lor  ""e  reason  iim  business  houses 

business  men,  through  it«  graduates  in  »^^ Jf  £\*  ^*^  f  ""C^rtUution  with  » 
which  is  needed  for  the  practical  education.  •/  *«  f  ••^™;-  ^^  j^^  ^„d  business 
large  number  of  graduates  among  the  o""";;^  .""d.^^^^  wi  HbTthe  only  institu. 
houses  who  have  confidence  and  pnde  in  their  alma  "ator  *^''^,^„,j  be  wealthy 
lions  that  will  be  able  to  obtain  tlus  «"'''«'•  J„"^'^^^  l„^^„,.h  and  be 
and  of  rec-ognhed  standing  iu  »">-»?'Xg"^Uel'sTrs  business  men  wiU 
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to  go  into  business  houses  under  the  guidance  of  their  professors  in  order  to  study 
business  conditions  on  the  ground  and  to  apply  their  theoretical  knowledge  in  a 
practical  way  without  disturbing  the  routine  of  the  business  under  investigation 
or  costing  the  management  time,  money,  and  annoyance.  The  university  should 
have  standing  and  influence  even  if  the  practical  teaching  is  not  extended  beyond 
small  commercial  enterprises  and  charitable  organizations,  for  eveh  these  would 
not  permit  the  interference  provided  assurance  could  be  obtained  beforehand  that 
a  benefit  will  be  derived  and,  above  all,  that  the  person  or  institution  permitting 
the  practice  of  the  inexperienced  student  will  have  guaranteed  that  liis  sacred  business 
secrets  will  not  be  divulged  and  that  his  errors  will  not  be  made  light  of  or  ridiculed. 
The  postgraduate  courses  of  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Universities  are  at  present  the 
only  American  institutions  providing  such  a  practical  course  efficiently  and  success- 
fully. 

The  use  of  accounting  dispensaries  is  increasing,  but  even  these  will  not  result 
in  the  object  herein  desired.  They  merely  teach  higher  bookkeeping  in  a  more 
practical  way.  They  do  not  provide  the  viewing  and  studying  of  business  method^ 
in  actual  operation;  the  argumentations  with  the  management  for  the  adopting  of 
new  methods  or  the  rejection  of  suggested  methods  and  improvements;  nor  for  the 
tabulation,  analyzation  and  study  of  constantly  changing  statistics,  all  of  which 
necessities  make  just  exactly  the  difference  between  theoretical  methods  of  rote  and 
practical  methods  of  actual  experience. 

The  college  training  here  suggested  should  not  be  interpreted  to  be  available  only 
for  the  college  graduate.  While  the  advisability  is  here  advanced  of  liaving  a  stu- 
dent be  a  college  graduate,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  idea  should  be  conveyed  that 
only  graduates  (as  we  usually  know  them)  should  follow  such  practical  training  in 
business.  To  maintain  this  would  give  a  training  of  this  kind  only  to  a  very  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  college  training  to  the  business  man,  after 
he  has  gained  some  practical  and  worldly  experience,  reaches  a  far  greater  number 
and,  therefore,  must  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  business  community  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  better  investment  for  nations.  Facilities,  therefore,  should  be  given 
for  business  men  to  enter  these  courses  without  being  required  to  answer  the  ridicu- 
lous, pedagogical  entrance  requirements,  such  as  the  New  York  University  Regents' 
Counts,  before  they  are  permitted  to  take  any  of  these  courses. 

The  contention  here  is  made,  however,  that  the  courses  in  commerce  and  account- 
ing s>hould  be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  first  a  graduation  from  the  university  with 
a  three  or  four  year  course  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  advanced  course  in  practical 
accounting  here  urged.  The  aim  should  be  to  give  the  business  man  a  college  training 
rather  than  a  college  student  a  business  training. 

HE.SEARCH   OF  THE    AMERICAN   ASSOCIATION    OF   PUBLIC   ACCOUNTANTS. 

It  has  covered  this  subject  to  a  great  extent  ever  since  the  year  1911  and  reference 
is  hereby  made  to  the  reports  of  the  educational  committee  of  that  association  for  the 
years  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and  1916. 

The  progress  in  the  courses  in  accounting  and  in  the  method  of  teaching  is  carefully 
recorded  in  these  reports  and  it  is  astonishing  to  note  from  these  reports  the  increase 
in  enrollment. 

The  writer  was  chairman  of  this  committee  for  the  first  four  years  and  those  fatniliar 
with  the  reports  of  that  committee  will  have  recognized  in  the  foregoing  many  thoughts 
expressed  in  theui.  His  ideas  were  the  culmination  of  years  of  observation  and  study 
of  the  institutions  teaching  these  subjects,  which  was  supplemented  by  his  having 
been  a  practicing  public  accountant  for  over  twenty  years  and  dean  for  five  years  of 
the  commercial  department  of  a  leading  university  in  the  West. 
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THE   SUBJECTS  TO   BE   INCLUDED   IN   THE   COURSE. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  courses  in  accounting  are  very  numerous  but,  in  general, 
they  may  be  enumerated  somewhat  as  follows:  Philosophy  of  accounts,  practical 
accounting,  accounting  procedure,  accounting  systems,  simple  accounting  problems, 
advanced  accounting  problems,  auditing,  advanced  auditing,  private  auditing, 
accountants  reports,  corporation  finance,  .public  and  other  financing  accountancy  of 
investments,  cost  accounting,  labor  problems,  economic  statistics,  graphical  statis- 
tics, business  and  factory  organization  and  management. 

To  these  may  be  added  special  subjects  of  accounting,  such  as  banking,  railroads, 
life  and  fire  insurance  and  public  utilities,  which  are  more  specialized  in  their  nature 
than  the  regular  industries  and  business  enterprises,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  methods 
of  accounting  have  been  more  definitely  prescribed  through  commissions  or  bureaus 
established  through  legislation. 


I    I 


THE   UNIVERSITIES   NOW   HAVINC5    SUCH  COURSES. 

The  following  comprises  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants,  now  called  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants,  for  the  year  1916  giving  important  data  on  the  departments  of 
commerce  and  accounts  in  twenty-seven  of  the  American  universities  and  colleges, 
and  comprises  all  those  which  now  have  such  departments. 
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